EPILOGUE

his resources with care, and to this end, as soon as
opportunity came, he devoted a few weeks to a real
holiday in Spain and later in Budapest. The Hungarians
were much flattered that he should pay them another
visit. Although this was an unofficial visit to their
capital, they were ready with any number of surprising
little attentions, one of which was to name a new kind
of Virginian cigarette after their guest.

Without a doubt the Prince derived benefit from
this holiday, but not to the fullest degree. For this
was a time of crisis in international affairs and he could
not be entirely unmindful of the stress. Travelling
through Europe he had occasion to observe the teinper
of this nation and of that, and continually sought
information from those who best could give it, as well
as from men in official positions. If he returned to
England in a dejected mood, at least he had some direct
knowledge of the currents that were running so con-
trarily in Europe, and was to some extent prepared for
subsequent events.

Since his return home his life has followed its normal
course; a course, however, which to the average man
would appear abnormal, so great a variety of interests
docs it involve. If anything the range of his pursuits
and diversions has widened still more in recent years.
Musicians, for example, have been gratified to note
that his engagement list now includes an occasional
visit to the opera, or the ballet or an orchestral concert
or, if Sir Thomas Beecham happens to be conducting,
even to an orchestral rehearsal. If the present writer
may be permitted to make the observation, this is an
altogether welcome precedent and one which, if con-
tinued, will add enormously to the prestige of English
music, which, after years of foreign domination, is at
last emerging as an independent force. Not for over
three hundred years has there been such genuine creative
activity as is shown by English composers of the present
day.